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Introduction 



i 

The year 1951 marks the centennial anniversary of the 
Canadian Y.M.C.A. To honour the long and distinguished 
record of the Association in Canadian life, it was decided 
several years ago that a history of the Canadian \ .M.C.A. should 
he written. This book is meant to mark, therefore, an impor- 
tant milestone in the life of the Y.M.C.A. 

When the author, with some reluctance, agreed to write 
this history, it was with the understanding that he would not 
be expected to do the “public relations piece,” nor the “heart- 
warming document” which such an event as the centennial 
celebration undoubtedly deserves. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
that publications of this latter type are not to be available. 
But it may be that over the years the present critical and 
uncensored report of the Associations development may prove 
of even greater value. For such a report is not, it is hoped, 
without its own inspiration, nor is it without lessons for the 
future. 

It is of some importance to note that present Canadian 
Y.M.C.A. leaders were, with few exceptions, disposed to 
welcome a serious treatment of Y.M.C.A. history. They were 
(and are) interested in the future as well as the past, and were 
not averse to critical analysis. The writer was, therefore, given 
considerable freedom to pursue the task of compiling the 
history of the Canadian Association as he saw fit. 

The only terms of reference provided came from the Annual 
Meeting of the National Council in 1950. The meeting recom- 
mended that the history be “thorough, yet palatable. This 
catchy but distracting phrase, far from providing a ready guide, 
has set up a block to the easy writing of this material. If one 
is thorough, profound, technical, one provides palatable 
material for some, but uninteresting detail for others. And the 
reverse, of course, is also true. Thus “thorough yet palatable 
hardly provided a ready guide in preparing this work. 
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The plan actually followed in the writing of this book 
developed as a result of our early research on this project. This 
latter uncovered a great deal of material hitherto largely in- 
accessible, and certainly never reported upon in Canada. The 
desirability of organizing and utilizing this material took 
precedence over all else and led to the detailed presentation 
of the story of the Y.M.C.A. in Canada which follows. 

Consideration was given to alternative uses to which these 
data might be put. They could have been used as the source 
of a rather popular story of the Y.M.C.A., or as the basis of a 
careful sociological analysis of Association development in 
Canada. To select either alternative, however, would mean the 
sacrifice of much of the material discovered. Further, since it 
seemed unlikely that similar research would be undertaken in 
the next few decades, and since either a popular treatment or 
a careful sociological analysis of the Y.M.C.A. would have to 
be based on such research, it was decided that the detailed 
story of the growth of the Association was the first and most 
important job to be undertaken at the present time. It is 
hoped, therefore, that material presented in this book will be 
found useful, not only to those who want to trace developments 
m the Y M.C.A. but also to those who wish to do further study 

uJ w i he Association itself, or of the larger society of which 
the Y.M.C.A. was (and is) a part. 

ii 

The book is divided into four main sections. In each of 
these an attempt is made to state the prevailing philosophy of 
the Association, to record the programme and organizational 
developments and to examine the relation between the pro- 
gramme and organization, on one side, and the philosophy, on 
the other. Some attention is given to the character of the 
society in which each of these four philosophies prevailed; and 
rather consistent attention is given to clarification of some of 
the issues which arose in each of these periods. As suggested 
however, the major emphasis is given to the task of reporting 
in some detail, as objectively as possible, the changing patterns 
of ideology and action within the Association. 

It is now generally conceded among historians that history 
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cannot be written with “complete objectivity.” Some “bias,” 
some interest, some "slant” must necessarily be involved in the 
selection, arrangement, presentation, appraisal and interpre- 
tation of materials. No two men would likely write a history 
which would give the reader exactly the same impression of the 
Y.M.C.A. The best that can be asked, probably, is that the 
historian be aware of his frame of reference, that he permit 
the reader to see it, that, however he derive his first hypotheses, 
he steadily permit their correction, reversal or modification by 
the data as they are scrutinized. 

In the present case, a persistent effort was made to use 
general knowledge of the data to suggest hypotheses and princi- 
pal themes; modified and corrected by the detailed materials 
discovered, these furnish the framework used for each of the 
main sections of the book. The writer began the task with only 
two major preliminary hypotheses, namely: first, that the 
Y.M.C.A. is beginning to feel the effects of one hundred 
years of “institutionalization” and is preoccupied with 
problems of finance, building administration, organization and 
structure; and, second, that (partly because of this and partly 
because of present confusions in social, philosophical and 
theological thought) the Y.M.C.A. is failing to come to grips 
with fundamental questions of purpose and method. If the two 
hypotheses stood, the implication might well be that the 
Association today stood in danger of losing its vitality, because 
of its inability to make an adequate adjustment to current 
trends in society. Examination of historical materials, far from 
disproving the hypotheses, seemed rather to confirm them. One 
modification that had to be made was to recognize that this 
“crisis” is not simply a product of the present day but that 
it is one which had been mounting through the years, 
becoming especially acute after 1920. 

To draw attention to these and other problems of an 
institution is almost certain to provoke defensive and hostile 
behaviour on the part of some leaders, in any institution so 
analyzed. A part of the leadership is almost bound to see its 
problems in quite different terms. This in no way lessens, how- 
ever, the writer’s obligation to present the issues as they seem, to 
him, to emerge from the data he has before him. Even if the 
historian is wrong in his conclusions, he may well do the 
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institution a service by challenging its leaders, however reluc- 
tant, to giving honest consideration to these issues. It is hoped 
that the Y.M.C.A. will be able to make use of this history in 
this way. 

Ill 

It remains to be said that the writing, organization and 
interpretation of the material that follows is the sole responsi- 
bility of the writer. All of the chapters were read by others, 
much valuable criticism and comment was made available to 
the author, but the final judgment as to fact and point of view 
was his alone. The major limitations of this study arise from 
the writer’s own incapacities as well as from rather strict time 
and budget allowances. Fourteen months is hardly a sufficient 
period in which to collect and examine the data available, let 
alone to study it carefully, and write about it. Further, the 
lack of time precluded the tracing down of more materials at 
many points at which conflicting evidence was presented. The 
relatively superficial consideration given to a number of issues 
is also related, in part, to these limitations of time and budget. 
The preparation of histories of the Montreal Y.M.C.A., the 
United States Y.M.C.A.’s, and the World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A. s at the same time as this Canadian Association 
history was being written, suggested the possibility of giving 
minimum attention to material likely to be covered in detail 
in these reports. There is presented here, therefore, probably 
less data on Y.M.C.A. developments in Montreal, in the United 
States, and in other countries than might ordinarily be 
expected. 

Literally hundreds of people have read and commented on 
parts of the original manuscript for this book, and the writer 
can do little more than express appreciation in a very general 
way for this help. The National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of 
the United States was extremely generous in providing office 
space and permitting the use of its library in New York City. 
Miss Mary Thorpe, the Council Librarian, was consistently 
helpful. Association with Dr. C. Howard Hopkins, who was 
engaged in writing the United States Y.M.C.A. history, was a 
pleasant and valuable experience. Harold C. Cross, historian 
for the Montreal Y.M.C.A., also generously shared much 
useful material with the writer. The Canadian National 
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Council staff were always considerate, both in providing 
materials and in freeing the writer from other obligations. 
Memoranda provided by Harry Ballantyne, C. W. Bishop, 
Howard Crocker, J. M. Dudley and C. R. Sayer at the request 
of the writer were of considerable value in clarifying specific 
issues. Mrs. Edwin Espy and Mr. W. R. Cook undertook special 
phases of research which considerably enriched the materials 
which follow. Miss Ella Geddes, the only full-time associate 
in this project, was responsible for gathering and arranging 
materials, editing and checking references and footnotes, and 
in maintaining both order and morale in this rather extensive 
and, at times, tedious operation. The writer is especially 
appreciative of the help of John R. Seeley, who edited the 
full manuscript in a way which will be obvious to the reader, 
and in addition provided innumerable valuable suggestions 
upon which the writer drew continuously. 



Murray G. Ross. 

Toronto, 

January 1, 1951. 
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agencies were the Student Volunteer Movement, the Y.W.C.A., 
and the Y.M.C.A. The S.V.M. had been organized in 1886 at 
Mt. Herinon, largely on the initiative of Y.M.C.A. leaders, for 
the purpose of organizing efforts for the recruitment of 
missionaries and to increase interest in missions on the campus. 

This movement was strongly supported by Y.M.C.A. 
leaders, and, in some universities, the leadership of the two 
organizations was indistinguishable. The Y.W.C.A. carried on 
a programme somewhat similar to the Y.M.C.A., but for women 
students. 

In 1914, an organization called the Canadian Student 
Council of Student Movements was created to provide “for 
better working co-operation” between these three student 
Christian movements. Charles W. Bishop, the General Secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Council, was asked to serve, and 
did serve as Honorary Chairman of this organization. 17 While 
the war prevented the very effective operation of the Canadian 
Student Council, the latter encouraged interest in co-operation, 
and, perhaps, in amalgamation. In any case, when the Student 
Volunteer Conference was called to gather at Des Moines, 
Iowa, in December, 1919, there was an immediate and enthusi- 
astic response in Canada. This interest was apparently focussed 
as much on the idea of a Canadian caucus, which would discuss 
the organization of a new Canadian student movement, as it 
was on the primary purpose of the Convention. Four hundred 
students, representing every university and almost every college 
in Canada, were present. It was, of course, the largest group 
of Canadian students ever to meet together for such a purpose, 
and most of the enthusiasm generated by this fact was thrown 
behind the idea of a separate movement. Charles Bishop 
presided at the meeting of Canadians at which "the sentiment 
among the students was strongly for the new and separate 
movement. The initiative came largely from this group and 
what voices were heard for the continuance of the Y connection, 
could not get their case adequately presented.” 18 The result was 
a resolution endorsing the proposal to merge the three move- 
ments into one, and requesting the Canadian Student Council 
to arrange a convention of the three movements to decide the 
question and to draft a constitution for the new movement. 19 

Up to this point, the members of the Executive of the 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s appeared, on the whole, to be 
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unaware of the movement of thought, much less of action, in 
the student Associations. In September of 1920, they received 
their first official notification of the impending change. This 
came in the form of a carefully worded resolution, submitted 
by the National Council’s own Student Committee, which said 
in part: 

We gratefully welcome the demonstration of renewed vitality 
in the Student Associations, which is seeking democratic expression 
in the present Movement, and appreciate that only along the lines 
of selbgovernment and direct responsibility can a successful 
organization develop. . . . The present form of organization is 
the creature of the Student Associations as they have expressed 
themselves in the past, and has been maintained on the lines as 
nearly democratic as the interest and support of the Association 
has made possible. Those who have been called to leadership 
under past conditions have looked forward to and laboured 
earnestly for the day in which the Student Associations would 
become sufficiently numerous and sufficiently conscious of their 
National unity to develop a Movement along more democratic 
lines than have been possible in the past. Such an outcome was 
ripening when the war intervened, and the spontaneous elfoit 
which now succeeds the war to find a new form of organization 
is greeted as a logical and welcome development . 20 

In the light of later developments it is clear that (in spite 
of their approval of this resolution, which recommended the 
calling of the Student Conference to consider the formation of 
a new movement) the Y.M.C.A. Executive was not convinced 
of the wisdom of this move. It is equally clear, however, that 
regardless of their real feelings in this matter, they conducted 
themselves with decorum in negotiations with the students and 
permitted the change in the organization work to be made 

with a minimum of overt tension. 

The new movement was conceived by many students as a 
transition from a situation of control and domination by non- 
student leaders, to one in which there would be freedom and an 
opportunity to come to grips with the real issues of the day. 

In the campaign to assure a sufficient vote to launch the new 
movement, the Y.M.C.A. was often painted in an unfavourable 
light, and the now well-known song “Poisoning the Student 
Mind” was popularized. This song, which had innumerable 
verses “was written as a satire on what was pictured to the 
students as the attitude of the general Y.M.C.A. toward the 
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